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MARSHALL, THE DISCOVERER OF GOLD IN 
CALIFORNIA. 

BY PERCIVAL J. COONEY. 

James Wilson Marshall, the discoverer of gold in California, was 
born in New Hope township, Hunterdon County, New Jersey, on 
Oct. 10, 1810. In early boyhood he learned his father's trade, that 
of a coach and wagon-builder. The early years of his life were un- 
eventful, but on his arrival at his majority, he became fired with 
the desire to see something of the great west. His first move was 
to Crawfordsville, Ind., then later to Warsaw, 111., where for two 
years he followed his trade of wheelwright. Hearing much of the 
fertile lands to be obtained on the Platte purchase near Fort Leav- 
enorth, Kansas, he took up a homestead there and began farming. 
Here he incurred the fever and ague that infested that part of the 
country, and after suffering from the malady for six years and being 
informed by the doctors that two more years in that neighborhood 
meant death, he determined to emmigrate to California, which at 
that time was beginning to loom large in men's minds. 

This expedition of which Marshall was a member consisted of 
about forty wagons and one hundred and eighty people. Starting 
on May 1, 1844, they succeeded in crossing the plains without in- 
curring the hostility of the Indians, from whom they purchased per- 
mission to pass unharmed by means of a few trifling presents. The 
winter of 1844-45 was spent in Oregon, and in June, 1845, the 
expedition entered California by the Shasta route. At Cache creek, 
forty miles north of the Sacramento, the expedition broke up and 
Marshall at once entered the service of John Sutter at wagon build- 
ing and general carpenter work. During the period of his time 
with Sutter an incident occurred which indicates Marshall's inde- 
pendence and sturdiness of character so characteristic of western 
frontiersmen. Sutter believed that Spaniards of the Mission at San 
Jose were inciting the Indians to burn his wheat. He organized a 
posse and raided a neighboring rancheria of the Mogelume Indians 
and succeeded in capturing their chief, one Raphero. Sutter was 
much pleased with this capture, not only because he blamed Raphero 
for being implicated in the burning of his wheat, but because the 
Indian chief had quarreled with and killed one of Sutter's men. 
Raphero was given a form of trial and proferred an ingenious but 
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ineffectual defence, claiming that he had been commissioned as a 
lieutenant in the Mexican army and that one of the duties of that 
position was to hunt down horse thieves, and claimed further that 
the man he killed was without question a horse thief. But the Indian 
chief had no others to support his testimony, and he was condemned 
to be shot. Marshall was one of the men detailed to take part in 
the execution, and he created no little excitement by absolutely re- 
fusing to obey Sutter's orders. The dauntless Indian who was 
standing with tied hands listening to the altercation, jeered at his 
executioners, demanding, "Why don't you shoot; are you afraid?" 
Marshall's disobedience, however, did not save Raphero, who a few 
moments after fell under the bullets of the firing squad. So im- 
pressed, however, was Marshall with the Indian's indomitable spirit 
that he and some others of Sutter's men, much to that gentleman's 
annoyance, buried the fallen chief with military honors, firing a 
volley over his grave. 

Shortly after this Sutter, anticipating an attack from the Indians, 
decided to strike first. During the skirmish that followed, Marshall 
was wounded with a poison arrow in the scalp, which he treated in 
the usual frontiersman's way by the application of a chewed quid of 
tobacco. 

The summer of 1846 brought with it the outbreak of the Bear 
Flag Rebellion. The rumor that a large party of American emi- 
grants would soon arrive in California angered the Mexican authori- 
ties. Castro, the military commandant of the territory, decided to 
prevent their entering the state. Added to this, the American set- 
tlers in the state believed, rightly or wrongly, that it was the com- 
mandant's ultimate intention to drive all foreign settlers out of 
California. In furtherance of his plans, Castro sent a lieutenant to 
roud up government horses near the Mission of San Rafael. But at 
Knight's Landing he stopped for a few moments' chat with Mrs. 
Knight, who was of Spanish parentage, born in New Mexico, and 
informed her of his purpose, which she immediately communicated 
to her husband. Much excited over the news, Knight mounted 
his horse and galloped at once to Colonel Fremont, who with his 
exploring party was camped a few miles north at the site of the 
present town of Marysville. While Fremont refused to give Knight 
the assistance he asked, he pointed out that there was no reason 
why the settlers should not take steps to defend themselves. Be- 
lieving that aggression was the best form of defense, Knight and 
his friends overtook the lieutenant, took the horses away from him 
and set him free with instructions to notify Castro that they were 
on the warpath. Two days afterward the band of American settlers 
had grown to thirty-three. They seized Sonoma, capturing General 
Vallejo and his officers. Following this they marched immediately 
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on Sutter's fort and demanded its surrender, as Sutter, though an 
American citizen, was alcalde of the district. With this demand 
Sutter complied, and when the Mexican colors were lowered the 
victors were in somewhat of a quandery as to what flag should 
replace it. The problem was solved by the making of the famous 
Bear Flag with the materials to be found at hand, a sheet of white 
cotton and some brown and red paint. 

Shortly after this Fremont threw in his lot with the settlers and 
hearing that Castro and his forces were about to attempt the re- 
capture of Sonoma where a small garrison had been left, the entire 
force (among whom was James Marshall), composed of the Ameri- 
can settlers, Sutter's employees and Fremont's men set out on the 
march towards Sonoma. 

Probably since FalstafFs ragged regiment was immortalized no 
such extraordinary gathering had taken place. Their costumes were 
as various as the nations from which they sprung. Among them 
were Americans, French, English, Swiss, Poles, Russians, Chilians, 
Germans, Greeks and Austrians, Pawnee Indian members of Fre- 
mont's expedition, as well as representatives of various tribes of 
California Indians, speaking a polygot lingual hash never equalled 
since the Tower of Babel. Their dress was as varied as their origin. 
A few wore relics of their home-spun garments helped out here and 
there with antelope and bear skin, while the Indians were clad in 
buckskin leggings and a coat of war paint. Their weapons were 
equally diverse. There was the grim old hunter with his long and 
heavy rifle, the farmer with his double barreled shotgun, Indians 
with their bows and arrows, and others with horse pistols, carbines, 
sabers, ships cutlass, bowie knives and pepper box revolvers. Jim 
Marshall's remark as he glanced back was characteristic of the man, 
"Well, if Castro whips this crowd, he'll surely whip the whole world, 
for they are all here." But in spite of their diversities, it was as 
effective a body of fighting men as could have been collected any- 
where. 

On their arrival at Sonoma, they discovered that there was no 
foundation for the story of Castro's intended attack, and they im- 
mediately set out in pursuit of him. Arriving at San Rafael, they 
found that he had again disappeared and according to reports had 
succeeded in putting the bay between himself and the Bear Flag 
army. 

Here occurred an incident of which in the nature of things there 
is no other corroboration, yet as far as I know it has never been 
contradicted, and Marshall (in his life written by himself and Par- 
sons) is quite positive in regard to all details. The Bear Flag men 
found that their powder was almost exhausted and they decided to 
attempt to procure some from Captain Montgomery of the American 
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warship Portsmouth which was lying in the bay of Sauselito. 
Marshall was a member of the delegation which boarded the vessel, 
and acted as their chairman and spokesman. In response to their 
request, Captain Montgomery told them with considerable surprise 
and indignation that they could not get from him an ounce of either 
powder or lead, and that he was astounded that they should make 
such a demand on him, seeing that the United States was at peace 
with Mexico. 

Marshall's committee, crestfallen and disappointed, were about to 
leave the vessel, when a young lieutenant said to them with a sly 
twinkle in his eye: 

"Of course you must understand that it was impossible for the 
Captain to give you any ammunition, but there is a large quantity 
of our powder which has become dampened and tomorrow I am 
going to send it ashore to spread on the rocks where it can dry. 
Over there," he concluded as he indicated the spot. The next morn- 
ing the boat load of powder and lead, accompanied by three armed 
men approached the land; hardly had the ammunition been placed 
upon the rocks when, without warning, a dozen of the Bear Flag 
men fell upon the sailors, overpowered them and made off with the 
ammunition. As soon as the astounded sailors returned to the 
vessel and told their story, the Portsmouth, as if to vindicate her 
dignity, fired several shot from her bow guns at the distant hills 
and there the incident ended. 

Commodore Sloat had meanwhile been superseded by Commodore 
Stockton, and the latter evidently expecting some aggresive move 
from Castro's force, now reported to be somewhere south of Los 
Angeles, sent Fremont with one of the vessels to San Diego. 
Marshall accompanied Fremont to San Diego and marched north 
with him. They effected a junction with Stockton's force south of 
Los Angeles and marched into the city about the middle of August 
without meeting any opposition. 

Shortly afterward Stockton sailed north to San Francisco, leaving 
a garrison of fifty men under the command of Captain Gillespie, who 
proceeded at once to secure the parols of prominent citizens pledging 
them not to serve against the United States. Gillespie succeeded in 
finding Castro's two old cannon which had been buried by the Mexi- 
can officer before his hurried fight. Marshall claims that he re- 
quested the Captain again and again to procure him some acid with 
which to remove the spikings from the guns, but to this demand the 
Captain paid no attention. He also warned Gillespie that there was 
another cannon concealed in the town and that he had overheard two 
men in a wine shop talking about it. He- seems to have been employed 
by Gillespie in repairing the furniture, doors, verandas and windows 
of the buildings occupied by the Americans and on one occasion so 
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convinced was he that an outbreak was near, that when told to 
repair some portion of the building he disobeyed the Captain and 
spent his time in strengthening the gates of the enclosure. A few 
nights later, after the outbreak of hostilities, the attempt of the 
Californians to break in the gate proved a failure. Marshall claims 
that it was he and no one else who mounted one of the guns on a 
pair of careta wheels and at the very moment when it was discovered 
that the Mexicans had another gun and that they were taking it up 
the hill at the back of the church, he succeeded in pounding out the 
spiking, and then and there it was loaded with the powder hurriedly 
obtained by the men emptying their paper cartridges into a hat until 
enough was secured to make a sufficient charge for the gun. Th 
gates were thrown open and Marshall and his men, racing against 
time, dragged the gun to the top of the hill and there fired it at 
the Mexicans who, with the "woman's gun," were climbing the side 
of the hill at the side of the church. 

The subsequent events are well known to all students of California 
history — the retreat of the Americans to the hill top, the capitulation 
of Gillespie and his withdrawal to San Pedro. 

Marshall's account of the battle of Dominguez is especially inter- 
esting and given with a sincerity and wealth of detail which makes 
it quite believable and no times does he make any statement that 
conflicts with the historical record. The first shots aimed at the 
square went high or wide of the mark. The frontiersmen, among 
whom was Marshall, were acting as skirmishers in front of the 
square, and as they saw the Mexicans prepare to fire the gun they 
threw themselves flat on the ground. These tactics were denounced, 
by one of the naval officers, as shameful cowardice, to which Marshall 
replied with characteristic bluntness that "They were there to fight 
but not to be killed if they could help it; that as skirmishers they 
were not bound to preserve regular army discipline. ,, Mervine's 
sailors it seemed were armed with extemporized pikes and on one 
occasion a cannon ball cut an Irish sailor's pike in two, at which 
he remarked, ruefully, "Bejabers, I am dismasted." 

Not long after this Stockton, completely fooled by Jose Antonio's 
Carrillo display of horses and believing he was facing a superior 
force, sailed away to San Diego. 

Marshall accompanied Captain Gillespie in December when he 
marched north from San Diego to meet General Kearny and took 
part in the disaster at San Pasqual. His opinion of Kearny's dra- 
goons was no whit higher than that of the other regular soldiers 
which he had encountered, and this perhaps was accentuated by the 
fact that Kearny, as he claims, referred to the frontiersmen of 
Gillespie's command as "Rifraf," and also by the fact that Kearny 
considered them of so little value as fighters that he left them 
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behind to guard the baggage. He says sarcastically, "The dragoons 
jogged along with their sabers jingling and clashing so as to be 
heard three or four miles on a still, frosty night, and they allowed 
their carbines to become so exposed to the rain that in the fi^ht 
half of them did not go off." 

At the battle of the San Gabriel river, Marshall acted as a skir- 
misher under the command of Kit Carson and crossed the river 
before the main body of the troop. Later he served as an assist- 
ant in handling one of the guns and mentions the fact that he had 
a man killed close to him at the battle of the Mesa. 

After the war, Marshall returned to his old employer, Sutter, and 
entered into a contract with him to build a mill. Sutter was to 
furnish the capital and Marshall was to run the mill for a stated 
compensation; the articles of agreement were drawn up by John 
Bidwell, then at Sutter's store. He had under his direction the 
construction of the building and the excavation of the mill race, 
six or seven men from Sutter's fort and eight or ten Indians who 
were employed to carry out the large stones. While the mill race 
was being dug during the day, at night the gate of the Forebay was 
raised and the water allowed to run through so that it would carry 
away the sand, gravel and smaller stones. On the morning of the 
24th of January, 1848, Marshall left the camp while breakfast was 
being prepared and walked down the tail-race in order to ascertain 
what amount of sand and gravel had been removed during the night. 
He had often stated to his acquaintances, only to be laughed at, that 
there ought to be mineral in these hills. 

Suddenly his attention was attracted by a small glittering object 
in a riffle of soft sand underneath the water. It was heavy, of a glit- 
tering yellow color, and from his conversation with some of the 
other men who had mined in South America, he concluded it was 
either mica, sulphide of copper, iron or gold. But it was far too 
heavy for mica, and knowing that the sulphides of copper and iron 
were brittle, while gold was malleable, he subjected it to a pounding 
with a rock and concluded from its softness that it was probably 
gold. He returned to camp and showed his find to his companions, 
who all scouted at the idea that it could possibly be gold. Marshall 
himself, who was a practical, unemotional sort of man, went quietly 
on with his work for several days, never failing, however, to scan 
the tail-race every morning. After he had secured about three 
ounces of the metal he decided to ride to Sutter's fort where his 
presence was needed that day in connection with supplies. Riding 
slowly along the stream on the lookout for a suitable spot for a 
lumberyard, he found additional specimens in three other places. 
On his arrival at the fort, the astonished Sutter refused to believe 
that Marshall's find could possibly be gold. While a Vaquero was 
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being sent to the nearest gunsmiths for some nitric acid, a pair of 
scales was produced and they found that the material, whatever it 
was, was considerable heavier than silver. Sutter's skepticism began 
to vanish and the nitric acid test finally removed all doubt. 

Little need be said of what followed. The rush of gold seekers 
across the plains, round the Horn and across the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama; the rapid growth of San Francisco, Sacramento and other 
towns; and the rise of the vivid, romantic, and spectacular state 
of society, "the days of '49," immortalized by Bret Harte and other 
writers. 

It was to be expected that in a society where the gentle influence 
of women was absent, a society composed of the most bold and ven- 
turous spirits from all the known world, that crime and lawlessness 
would not be lacking. The shiftlessness and conscienceless found it 
more profitable to rob the miner, laden with gold, on his way from 
the mines to the settlements than to wrestle with the shovel and 
the rocker. So widespread had this become that the lawbreakers 
formed a secret organization known as the "Hounds," which was 
believed to have members in the mining camp, who sent out advance 
information of every miner who was about to leave the camp for 
the outside world. So general was the fear of this organization, 
that even those who knew something of its personnel kept their 
information to themselves. 

On one occasion Marshall, while prospecting on Johnson's Creek, 
heard a signal given from across the gulch; suspecting something 
he cautiously approached and gave the same signal in answer. A 
man popped out from the bushes and instructed him in a whisper 
that the meeting was to be in a certain spot further up the stream. 
Waiting till he thought the meeting would be in progress, Marshall 
cautiously approached and, lying behind a log, was a witness to the 
proceedings. He learned the signs and passwords of the organiza- 
tion, and recognized one of the leaders who was known in the 
mining camp as Peter Raymond, who some time previous had killed 
a sea captain named Bonfisto. 

Marshall returned to the mining camp and gave the information 
concerning the whereabouts to a deputy sheriff, named Smith, but 
he resolutely refused to reveal to him any of the names of the men 
he recognized. It leaked out, however, that the information had 
come from Marshall, and word was brought to him by a friend 
that Raymond was determined to kill him at the first opportunity. 
A few weeks later, while in the mountains, he discovered that he 
was being followed. Concealing himself, he awaited the coming 1 
of the pursuer, and jumping out on him suddenly he succeeded in 
covering him. It was Raymond, and on Marshall's demanding why 
he was being followed, he replied that he had heard that Marshall 
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had stated that he had seen him at a gathering of the Hounds. 
Marshall coolly admitted it and that he had seen Raymond, but 
denied that on any occasion he had given this information to any 
one, but concluded by saying : 

"I have never told it to a single soul, but if you are going to dog 
me round like this, there is no telling what I may do. Now you 
just quit and leave me alone and I'll keep my mouth shut." 

Raymond, to his credit be it said, kept his part of the bargain, and 
henceforth left Marshall severely alone. 

While the discovery of gold brought wealth to thousands, it 
brought nothing but reverses and difficulties to Jim Marshall. 

After the first rush to Coloma and the neighborhood, Marshall 
continued to work for Sutter, hurrying the completion of the mill. 
He had great influence with the Indians and had seven or eight 
of them in his employ, quiet, industrious fellows who had been 
trained to work at the missions. While so engaged occurred an 
incident which resulted in Marshall's hurriedly leaving the neigh- 
borhood. 

Some of the gold seekers who had been prospecting up the 
American, camped near an Indian village. The party separated 
later, several going up the stream, the others remaining in the 
vicinity of the camp. The latter, discovering the vicinity of the 
village, became friendly with the Indians. One evening one of the 
prospectors made advances towards an Indian woman, and this 
beig resented by the Indian men, the miners shot three of the latter, 
and returned to their own camp. Reprisal was swift. That night 
the Indians attacked the camp of the Americans and killed five of 
the party. The next day when the party of prospectors who had 
gone up the stream, returned and found the bodies, furious with 
indignation and knowing nothing of the cause of the affray, they 
rode at once to Coloma and told their story. A mass meeting of 
the pioneers was held, and they at once armed themselves and pro- 
ceeded to attack Marshall's Indians employed by him at Sutter's 
mill. 

Marshall pleaded with them, pointing out that his Indians could 
not have been near the spot, that they were quiet, peaceful fellows, 
not even of the same tribe; but his protests were unheeded. To 
the miners an Indian was an Indian, and in spite of Marshall, they 
seized and bound the natives. Marshall defied them and demanded a 
trial, denouncing their action in the strongest terms. Finally seizing 
his rifle, he called on those who would help him to follow him to 
the mill. Undoubtedly he would have persisted in his mad resolve 
had not some of the miners who were his personal friends, realizing 
that resistance was futile, disarmed him and, putting him on a horse, 
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sent him out of camp. A few moments later eight innocent Indians 
were shot down in cold blood. 

For some months after Marshall, afraid to return to Coloma on 
account of the feeling against him, wandered through the various 
camps of the gold region, but the news that he was the original 
discoverer of gold preceded him everywhere and proved his curse. 
Many of the miners believed that he had a knowledge of where 
gold was to be' found. His every movement was watched, his every 
action spied upon. On more than one occasion, he was driven off 
by force from claims that he had located. His many explanations 
that his first discovery of gold was an accident was met by in- 
credulous smiles and shruggs of unbelief. On one occasion he was 
seized by a mob of drink-maddened miners and given the choice of 
telling where gold could be found or of being hanged. Had it not 
been for a friend, John Inister, who started a fake shooting in 
another part of the town, and thereby drew the attention of the 
would-be lynchers, and then concealed Marshall in his cabin, it is 
probable that the latter would have been hanged. 

On his return to Coloma some six months after the murder of 
the Indians, Marshall found his property in dire condition. The 
claims that he had located had all been jumped, his cattle stolen, the 
mill had been torn to pieces to supply lumber for the shafts, pits 
and sluice boxes. For all of this he never received one cent of 
recompense. The holders simply scoffed at his claims. In spite 
of the treatment to which he had been subjected, Marshall seems 
to have been a man who still retained his native kindness of heart 
and an almost childlike confidence in anyone who spoke him fair. 
On one occasion he found a man named Jack Abbott lying sick by a 
mountain trail. He took him to his camp, and cared for him for 
several weeks, until the fellow had effected a complete recovery. 
That night he suggested that Abbott might pay for his keep by 
doing some of the light work about the camp. But in the morning 
his guest had departed, taking with him Marshall's horse. It is 
possible that Abbott, in wandering about the camp had been lost in 
the mountains, for some years later a skeleton was found in the 
neighborhood. Later Marshall met one of Abbott's friends who, 
knowing Abbott as he did, claimed that the man could never be 
guilty of such an act. Marshall listened incredulously to the story 
of the finding of the skeleton. The iron had evidently entered the 
soul of the old mountaineer, for he never would believe but that 
Abbott had been guilty of the basest ingratitude. 

Marshall seems to have been possessed of a dry, whimsical humor 
and to have dearly loved a practical joke. One Robinson, an at- 
torney, who had a reputation of being as bold as he was shrewd, 
squatted on 40 acres of land owned by Sutter, situated on a tract 
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of low marshy ground now occupied by part of the city of Sacra- 
mento. He offered to sell it to Marshall, whereupon the following 
conversation took place: 

"What title have you?" asked Marshall. 

"Oh, that's all right. It's only necessary to have it surveyed." 

"Hump!" exclaimed Marshall. "I'd sooner have Sutter's title. 
Have you no other title ?" 

"Other title — no other title is necessary." 

Marshall's eyes must have twinkled as he queried, "How long do 
you think you can hold this land ? How long do you think you can 
maintain your present position here ?" 

"I'd just like to see any man try to put me off," was the hot re- 
sponse, "Sutter or anyone else." 

"How many men can you get to back you up ?" taunted Marshall. 

"I can get fifty men if necessary." 

"Hump, is that all, 'Twon't be enough." 

"Yes," roared Robinson, "I can get five hundred, if I need them." 

"That all you can do?" 

"Yes, and I'll shoot down any man who tries to interfere with 
me." 

"It's no use, Robinson," flung back Marshall as he moved to a 
safe distance, "You'll see you will be driven off that land in less 
than two months." 

The squatter was furious and loud in his threats against Marshall, 
who kept carefully out of his way. One day about two months 
later, the river rose suddenly during the night, and Robinson had 
great difficulty in escaping. As he paddled ashore in his log canoe*, 
he found Marshall awaiting him on the bank with the remark : 

"I told you, Robinson, that you'd be driven off that land." History 
does not record Robinson's reply. 

During the years from 1868 to 1872 Marshall was induced by 
some friends to go on a lecturing tour throughout the East. Though 
one can hardly imagine the rough old frontiersman on the lecture 
platform, the trip was a financial success. The story of the discovery 
of gold was told to thousands of listening audiences throughout the 
East. Either through the fault of management or the fact that 
Marshall's love for liquor caused his earnings to slip through his 
fingers, he returned to California practically penniless. 

The latter years of his life were spent at Kelsey (now called 
Slatingdon) six miles from Coloma. He was practically destitute. 
Public opinion and the influence of friends forced the legislature to 
take some action in his behalf. The session of 1872 granted him a 
pension of $200.00 per month for 2 years, that of 1874 $100.00 per 
month for 2 years, and in 1876 he received a further grant of 
$50.00 per month for 2 years. 
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His health began to fail in the early eighties and during the last 
three years of his life he lived with a bachelor friend named Hill, in 
a cabin which they had erected on their joint claim. 

One April evening as the two were sitting on the porch, Marshall 
glanced at some dying plum trees near the house. 

"That's just the way I feel," he remarked, "like them trees, half 
alive and half dead. That's the way I suppose well all go, one by 
one." 

His partner Hill, on arising early in the morning, spoke to him 
and received a sleepy mumbled reply. When Hill returned from 
rabbit hunting a half hour later, he spoke to Marshall and was 
startled to note that he did not reply. The sight of the old pion- 
eer's right arm and leg dangling from the bed to the floor told 
him that something was wrong and he immediately ran to a neigh- 
bor's and announced that "something was the matter with Marshall." 
A doctor arrived in a few minutes, but though the body was still 
warm, the old frontiersman's heart had ceased to beat. 

Though James Marshall must be classed among those who had 
"fame thrust upon them" rather than those who have achieved great- 
ness by their own efforts, he will always be remembered as asso- 
ciated with the great event which laid the foundations of the future 
of California — the discovery of Gold. 

He was a typical pioneer and frontiersman, with all the faults 
and virtues of his class, courageous, independent and generous with 
his worldly goods to an unselfish degree, and like most men of the 
kind, utterly lacking in business acumen. His only fault, a love 
of liquor, particularly noticeable in his later years, was common to 
the time and the type, and is one that has been shared by many 
greater men whom the world has given the high places in its hall 
of fame. In all that is known of him there is nothing petty, nothing 
small, nothing mean, no record of disloyalty to a friend, unfaith- 
fulness to his word, or cruelty to the weak. 

He was buried at Coloma and his last resting place is marked by 
a marble shaft. On its top stands the figure of the old pioneer 
gazing over the hills and valleys of the state, in whose history he 
had such an important part, and of whose coming greatness neither 
he nor any man of his time had any adequate conception. 



